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a larger scale we justify them. Shall boys obey their 
teachers, or their rulers? 

There is some sign of the ascent of reason and right 
in the occasional resort to arbitration. There has been 
enough success in this method to warrant its general 
use. It is dignified, manly, humane, and secures re- 
sults. A cause determined by war is not settled, but 
subdued, and it will come up if the opportunity comes. 

No one seems to be asking the question; but with 
what right does the Czar of Russia or the Emperor of 
Japan send thousands of the men whom it is their duty 
to protect to be slaughtered in a dispute they do not 
understand ? Human life is sacred, too sacred to be 
sacrificed to settle a boundary line or determine a ques- 
tion of etiquette, certainly when there is a better and 
surer way of doing it. It may be well to remember 
that kings and cabinets will answer for their use of 
authority at a tribunal which outranks even the 
"Powers." Yet there is hope. If civilization does 
advance, as we expect, wars will cease and peace and 
goodwill enter upon their reign. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

■ ■ ♦ > ■ 

The Hell of War. 

The Central News of England has published a letter 
from a wounded Russian officer lying in the hospital at 
Port Arthur, from which, as republished in the Herald 
of Peace, we take the following portions, which prove 
again that war ought always to be spelled with four letters 
rather than three : 

" Yesterday I was in the famous battery on Electric 
Hill, which is a fly in the eyes of the Japanese. . . . 
Our poor battery was covered with debris and fragments 
of shells which burst around us with a deafening noise. 
. . . We suffered from aching teeth on account of irri- 
tation of the nerves of the ear, caused by the series of 
concussions. . . . 

" The day was bright and warm, and the sea was calm. 
Some specks appear on the horizon. They grow larger 
as they approach. We count fifteen of them. The 
points are already lines. Nearer and nearer they come, 
changing as they progress from gray to dun color. 

" They stop when they are five miles away. There is 
a white cloud. Boom ! We are curious to see where 
the shell will fall. Our battery is on the edge of the 
cliff three hundred feet above the sea. Beneath us is 
the Admiral's battleship 'Beresvet.' Crash! A large 
column of water rises, and the wind separates the particles 
into spray, which the sun tints with all the colors of the 
rainbow. The deck of the ship is covered with water, 
and the seamen commence to swarm on deck. 

" A second cloud of steam, and a terrible noise over 
our heads. Crash ! This time it is behind us, and there 
is an explosion. 

" Anftther cloud. We pass a terrible minute. I feel 
like a man who has no weight. I ask myself, ' Have 
they fired accurately?' It is straight at our battery. 
The first shot fell too short, the second was too far. 
The gunners who tried to find the range have split the 
difference, and the next shell must fall in our midst. 
Imagine our position. 

" Our ten coast batteries and our twelve ships answer 



the Japanese fire. The sea is quite white from the fall- 
ing shells, and it is impossible to hear the words of com- 
mand. I cry out until my voice becomes hoarse, but 
cannot make myself heard above the din. There are 
more than one hundred and fifty enormous cannons belch- 
ing forth smoke, shell and death. 

"There is a wild choking sound from the machine- 
guns. Amid the smoke, steam and dust I hear a groan. 
It is that of a soldier, whose nose has been torn away 
by the fragment of a shell. He is surrounded by stretcher 
bearers. Some one lays his hands on my shoulders, and 
I turn and see at my side a soldier pale and his lips 
trembling. He wishes to speak, but his tongue refuses 
to obey. He points with his finger, and I understand 
what has occurred. 

"There beneath the cliff I have a little battery of 
rapid-firing guns, very small and elegant. There are 
twelve thousand bullets speeding on their errand in sixty 
seconds. They are destined to defend our shores against 
the landing of an enemy. The orgie is at its height. 
The shells are bursting around us like fireworks at a 
feast. A whistle, a hiss and a sharp ringing noise as 
they rush through the air, then smoke and a smell of 
burning, while the sand dances from the earth. 

"I turn from the battery and see a terrible picture. 
In the midst of the men a shell bursts. One soldier 
is disemboweled, another is wounded in the head, a third 
is shrieking in the height of his delirium. One steel 
cannon is broken to pieces as though it were straw. 

"An awful picture, with blood — blood everywhere. 
I order the killed to be taken away, and go to the bat- 
tery. There it is hell. 

" The Japanese fleet steams away. The smoke clears 
off, and the sun reappears in the heavens, gilding with 
its rays a sad scene of havoc and destruction. 

"General Stoessel, who commands the troops, con- 
gratulates us on our baptism of fire, and I receive my 
Order of St. George. And now I am lying in hospital. 

"Oh, if you had seen our unhappy battleships, the 
' Retvisan,' the ' Tsarevitch ' and the ' Pallada,' when 
they were pierced and shattered by torpedoes, and 
dragged into port. The women, the seamen and the 
officers wept, as well as the soldiers." 



Verestschagin and His War Pictures. 

In 1842 there was born in the province of Novgorod, 
in Russia, a man to whom the world and its deep pulsat- 
ing life was real. He was a seer in the literal meaning 
of the word, and because of that became a teacher whose 
instruction the world may well take to heart. Now that 
he has just gone down in mankind's latest throe of 
hatred, and can reveal to us his visions no more, it is 
well to consider again his life and work. 

His father had intended that he should enter the navy 
and win honor and promotion in that profession. But 
Nature had forestalled the father by putting into the 
boy's hand a pencil. The boy, active and keen, alive to 
the life of his own school world, with the prodigality of 
genius, gave a share of his attention to his naval studies 
sufficient to win honors and raise his father's hopes ; but 
he reserved his best endeavor for a neighboring art 
school and won higher honors there. At seventeen years 
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of age he had made his choice and henceforth life was to 
be his study and art his language. 

Five years elapsed before he found himself on the way 
to Paris to study under the greatest artist then living, 
Gerome. These years had developed in him certain con- 
victions not to be shaken by tradition. It is an unex- 
plained but notable fact that that country where personal 
liberty is least accorded is the scene of the greatest 
spiritual ferment and intellectual independence. Nature 
had made Vassili Verestschagin an artist; possibly it 
was his country which made him a lover of life and a 
realist. Repression gives distinction and intensity to the 
force held in check. Everywhere Verestschagin looked, 
life — the real, the actual — suffered dishonor. In art it 
was the fashion of the day to laud the antique and the 
conventional. An age which lived only through its monu- 
ments was to him less interesting than the age which 
lived in spirit and flesh about him. Thus it was that 
when he began to study under Gerome he began to 
utter the protest of his soul, a protest which his whole 
life, even to its very last act, uttered most forcefully. 

Verestschagin had the thirst for life to a notable de- 
gree. Not that he cared for his own, for he was ever 
calmly daring, even reckless, whenever he believed art 
demanded the risk; not that he cared always for the 
lives of other human beings, for he had at times entered 
upon wars where death was the sure fate of hundreds 
and thousands ; but that he had that strong interest in 
the varied aspects of human life which led him to ex- 
tended travel and to countless hours of faithful effort to 
delineate the different types of humanity with which he 
met ; and chiefly, that he had a growing and most pas- 
sionate hatred of all death-dealing trades, — a hatred 
which sprang from his experience as a soldier and 
traveler and is voiced in his art. In the introduction to 
a catalogue of his paintings he writes : 

" Observing life through all my various travels, I have 
been particularly struck by the fact that even in our 
time people kill one another everywhere under all pos- 
sible pretexts and by every possible means. Wholesale 
murder is still called war, while killing individuals is 
called execution. Everywhere the same worship of brute 
strength, the same inconsistency: on the one hand, men 
slaying their fellows by the million for an idea, often im- 
practicable, are elevated to a pedestal of public admira- 
tion ; on the other hand r men who kill individuals for 
the sake of a crust of bread are mercilessly and promptly 
exterminated, — and this even in Christian countries, in 
the name of Him whose teaching was founded on peace 
and love. These facts, observed on many occasions, 
made a strong impression on my mind, and after having 
carefully thought the matter over, I painted several pic- 
tures of wars and executions. These subjects 1 have 
treated in a fashion far from sentimental, for having my- 
self killed many a poor fellow-creature in different wars, 
I have not the right to be sentimental. But the sight of 
heaps of human beings slaughtered, shot, beheaded, 
hanged under my eyes, in all that region extending from 
the frontier of China to Bulgaria, has not failed to im- 
press itself vividly on the imaginative side of my art. 

"And though the wars of the present time have 
changed their former character of God's judgment upon 
man, nevertheless, by the enormous energy and excite- 
ment they create, by the great mental and material exer- 



tion they call forth, they are a phenomenon interesting to 
all students of human civilization. My intention was to 
examine war in its different aspects, and transmit these 
faithfully. Facts laid upon canvas without embellish- 
ment must speak eloquently for themselves." 

Again he affirms: "All my paintings were painted 
without any preconceived idea, — were painted only be- 
cause their subjects interested me. The moral in each 
case appeared afterwards, coming up of its own account, 
from the very truthfulness of the impressions." 

This quite naive disclaimer of the reformer's ardor and 
glimpse of Verestschagin's true artist soul loses nothing 
when the persistent question is asked, Why did such 
subjects interest? It was true with him as it is ever 
true, " The Thought is parent of the Deed, nay is living 
soul of it, and last and continual, as well as first mover 
of it." That he, as does every other great soul, bowed 
to the creative spirit as to a higher power, beneficently 
bestowed, rather than as to an impulse of his own soul, 
is not to be wondered at. It is only as we realize how 
deep the sincerity which would not take refuge from 
mangled limbs and distorted, heart-breaking faces, in the 
glamour of landscape, in shrouding smoke, and in the 
hopeful look of a general as he hears the first shout of 
victory, — details which the imagination must often 
eagerly and consolingly have offered, — that we can justly 
estimate the value of his work and the greater value of 
his personality. 

The principle upon which he worked was one: his 
pictures, however, fall naturally into three groups ; first, 
those depicting Biblical history, interpreted in the spirit 
of and painted in Palestine, in the very environment of 
severe but illuminative realism ; second, those depicting 
the life of the race in various countries, principally in 
eastern Europe and throughout Asia ; third, those treating 
of war. 

Walk, if you will and dare, through the full gallery 
of his war pictures. Then you will sympathize with 
Von Moltke, and declare that if war is the business of 
the race these pictures must and shall be burned. A 
few at a time are enough. Therefore, let us glance at 
those which picture less a single historical scene than a 
characteristic event which may, indeed must, in different 
surroundings, occur in every war. 

In the "Assault at Plevna" Emperor Alexander II. 
sits surrounded by his body-guard and generals upon a 
knoll overlooking the battlefield where thousands of men 
are being mowed down by the merciless guns. The 
careless attitude of some of the group, the eager fixed 
gaze of others, the distance at which the smoke-hidden 
battlefield actually is, tell the same tale that the figure 
of Napoleon standing behind the battlements of the 
Kremlin and watching the burning of Moscow tells. 
The meaning of war comes not fully home save to the 
wounded and the widowed. The artist disclaims all 
effort to make the Emperor less heroic than his people 
believed him to be when at the front. He but pictured 
what he constantly saw. 

Another picture worthy of more than a glance, although 
there is no " glory " in it, — as where is there in Verest- 
schagin's pictures ? — is " The Wounded Returning." 
" All Quiet at Shipka," a picture in three small panels, 
has unutterable pathos. In each the figure is the same, 
a sentry with gun on shoulder, stationed at a lonely post 
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on the hillside daring a snowstorm. In the first the 
wind is beginning to swirl the snow about him. In the 
second the snow, ever ascending and ever beating against 
his face, is gradually numbing the life within him. In 
the third he has fallen low and it is covering him over. 
The silence is complete; there is no fitful breath to 
break it. In this picture, as in others which depict " the 
horror of snow," Verestschagin has acknowledged the 
enormous amount of suffering which is incidental to a 
state of war, and which has no recompense, however 
small, in victory. 

"The Vanquished" represents a field strewn with 
dead and dying, where there is nothing but the trodden 
stubble to conceal the ghastly wounds and the agonized, 
staring eyes; for with the final frenzy of inhumanity the 
victors have stripped and plundered the dying. A priest 
and his assistant are performing the last rites of the 
church — a refinement of religious impotence which 
would be appalling were it not so common. 

Pictures such as these could not go unchallenged. " I 
have represented," says Verestschagin, " the bandaging 
and the transporting of the wounded exactly as I have 
seen it done and have felt it in my own person when 
wounded, bandaged and transported in the most primi- 
tive manner. And yet, that again has been declared to 
be a gross exaggeration, a calumny. 

" I have observed during several days how prisoners 
were slowly freezing to death on a road extending over 
thirty miles. I called the attention of the American 
artist, Frank D. Millet, who was on the spot, to that 
scene, and when he afterwards saw my painting he 
declared it to be strikingly correct ; yet for that painting 
I have been treated to such abuse as would not admit 
of repetition in print. 

" I have seen a priest performing the last religious rite 
on a battlefield over a mass of killed, plundered, mutilated 
soldiers, who had just given up their life in the defense 
of their country ; and that scene again — a picture which 
I had painted, literally, with tears in my eyes — has been 
also proclaimed in high quarters to be the product of my 
imagination, a downright falsehood. 

" My lofty accusers did not deign to pay any attention 
to the fact that the lie was given them by that same 
priest who, disgusted with the accusations against me, 
declared — and that in the presence of the public stand- 
ing before the picture — that it was he who had been 
performing those last rites over the massed bodies of the 
killed soldiers — had done it in the very surroundings 
represented in my picture. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, my picture barely escaped being ejected from the 
Exposition, and when afterwards it was intended to 
publish all those pictures in colored prints, the officials 
put their veto on the scheme for fear that those cheap 
prints would find their way among the masses." 

There is one picture of perennial interest not alone to 
Englishmen, but to all citizens of any country whatso- 
ever which attempts to rule over the people of another 
though " inferior " race. The title " Blowing from Guns 
in India" is sufficiently descriptive. The artist's own 
words in regard to the picture are startling and significant : 

" Men who had seen much service in India assured me 
that I was mistaken in presenting such an execution as a 
typical, characteristic example of capital punishment in 
that country ; they insisted that this mode of execution 



had been adopted but once, — in the course of the last 
insurrection of the Sepoys, — and even at that time it 
had been used but in a very few instances. But I 
maintain that this mode of execution — a comparatively 
humane one too — not only had been in constant use 
during the revolt referred to, when the Sepoys were 
blown from guns by the thousand, but that it was used 
by the British authorities in India for many years before 
and after the Sepoy revolt of 1858. More than that, I 
am quite positive that that particular mode of execution 
will have to be used in future times. The Hindoo does 
not fear any other kind of capital punishment received 
at the hands of the 'heathenish, unclean Europeans.' 
They hold that any one shot down or hanged by the 
Europeans goes to swell the ranks of the martyrs who 
are entitled to a high reward in the future life. But an 
execution by means of a gun carries positive terror into 
the heart of a native, since such a shot tears the criminal's 
body in many parts, and thus prevents him from present- 
ing himself in decent form in heaven. This bugbear was 
used by the British, and will be used by them as long as 
they fear to lose their Indian possessions. 

" In order to hold a population of two hundred and fifty 
million in political and economical submission by means 
of sixty thousand bayonets, it is not enough to be brave 
and to be possessed of political tact — punishment and 
bloody reprisals cannot be avoided." 

A few days ago a Russian battleship of splendid pro- 
portions and carrying the head of the Russian navy, 
Admiral Makaroff, through long years and in many 
campaigns a personal and dearly beloved friend of 
Verestschagin, struck a submarine mine and in five 
minutes had disappeared into the depths of the sea, 
carrying with it six hundred men. It must have been a 
terrible sight — a sight which, if Verestschagin could 
have caught it upon his canvas, would have made the 
world stand aghast, and the most hardened and heartless 
weep for the pity of it. But Verestschagin, too, went 
down, and war has swallowed up one of its most coura- 
geous enemies. His works remain and will speak with 
ever louder insistence until for very shame men will cry 

for peace. 

« ♦ ■ 

Discrediting Christianity Among Non- 
Christian Peoples. 

To the Editor: 

Sunday, March 6, 1904, was celebrated generally 
throughout the English-speaking world as the first cen- 
tennial of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

However high one may rate the moral codes of pagan 
peoples, — and some of them are not so inferior to the 
system of Christian ethics as has at times been sup- 
posed, — the anniversary in question, to those who re- 
gard only the lofty moral precepts of the Bible, and 
especially the unequaled life and teachings of Christ, 
must have been an occasion for profound congratulation. 
When it is recalled, however, that this same Bible has 
furnished the creeds of hundreds of warring sects, filling 
the world with conflicting doctrines, some of which have 
been as degrading to man as dishonoring to God, 
doctrines subversive alike of human brotherhood and 
the divine paternity, the congratulation may well have 
been tempered with apprehension. And when to this 



